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Cuaries A. JENNEY, special agent of the Census Bureau, 
to whom was assigned the special duty of collecting statistics 
regarding insurance, has printed a preliminary list of fire, fire 
and marine and marine companies to be forwarded to them for 
revision and correction before final publication. It gives the 
name and location of companies, the character of each, whether 
stock or mutual, the name and address of the President and 
Secretary of each, and the territory in which each does business. 
There is, also, similar information regarding the foreign com- 
panies doing business in this country. The companies are 
classified by States, and it is amazing to see the number of 
mutual companies that are doing business in the Western States, 
their operations being confined mostly to agricultural commu- 
nities. The list contains the names of over 400 stock companies 
and nearly 1300 mutuals, but many of the latter are now en- 
gaged in the winding-up process, and will soon pass out of exist- 
ence. Mr. Jenney has done good service to the community in 
compiling the statistics of insurance, but this preliminary list of 
companies is scarcely an indication of the results of his labors, 
as it gives no statistics regarding the financial standing of the 
companies named. As we understand, however, this is not the 
purpose of the Census Bureau; it will not deal with company 
statistics in detail, but will treat the immense insurance interest 
of the country in the aggregate. Mr. Jenney is now collating 
the statistics he has secured, and we hope soon to see published 
the facts he has been able to obtain regarding the business of 
underwriting. 





WE present elsewhere a communication from a gentleman in 
Atlanta, who takes exceptions to what we recently said in 
regard to the failure of the underwriters of that city to form a 
local board. According to our version of the affair, the Conti- 
nental of this city refused to go into the board so long as the 
Southern Mutual was admitted to membership, and permitted 
tomake rebates to policyholders in the way of dividends while 
the other members of the board were obliged to maintain the 
tariff of rates. Our correspondent holds that the Continental 
was entirely to blame for the failure to form a local board, and 
had no just cause for its refusal to join in the movement. Mr. 
Moore, the second Vice-President of the Continental, was pres- 
ent at that meeting, and took part in the very animated discus- 





sion that occurred. The reasons why the Continental would 
not join the board were fully set forth by him, and, as we have 
been informed, were substantially as we stated them. There 
are always two sides to every question, and we are glad to give 
a hearing to both. That there is considerable feeling in Atlanta 
and other Southern cities because of the course pursued by the 
Continental, cannot be denied. It is unfortunate that this mis- 
understanding should exist. The Continental is a large com- 
pany, having agencies in all sections of the country. It is gen- 
erally credited with doing business in a legitimate manner, and 
its officers are understood to be decidedly in favor of local 
boards, and of supporting every measure calculated to serve the 
best interests of the underwriting fraternity. It must, therefore, 
have strong reasons for refusing to join a local board at Atlanta. 
We gave, as an item of news, the version of that matter that 
was reported to us, and another correspondent now says we 
were wrong. As it is a matter of some importance to know 
just why a local board was not formed at Atlanta, we shall en- 
deavor to get the “ true inwardness” of the movement for future 
publication. Had a local board been formed at Atlanta, under 
the patronage, so to speak, of the Southern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, local boards would, no doubt, have been immediately 
formed in many other Southern cities. The defeat of the move- 
ment at Atlanta will postpone indefinitely the organization of 
local boards throughout the South. For this reason, the con- 
troversy in question becomes of far more importance than 
does an ordinary local board quarrel. 





THERE is little likelihood that any attempt to pass the 
Duguid bill over the Governor’s veto will be made this session, 
notwithstanding the windy declarations of mistaken orators at 
the Cooper Institute meeting recently. Members of the legis- 
lature have realized the fact that they made a blunder in 
passing the bill, and are only too glad that it was prevented 
from becoming a law by the good sense of the Governor. Recent 
exposures of the extensive swindles that are being perpetrated 
in neighboring States by co-operative companies have convinced 
all thinking persons that this is not a good class of companies 
to invite to this State, or to encourage to do a speculative busi- 
ness for the benefit of the few men who constitute their officers, 
at the expense of innocent and deluded members. The tone of 
the insurance press has had a good effect upon many of the 
members of benevolent societies, by pointing out to them the 
difference that exists between the purely benevolent societies, 
and the speculative co-operatives, and they are less anxious for 
the passage of the bill than they were. They are becoming 
convinced that no legislation hostile to them is sought by the 
Insurance Department, but simply such as will prevent specula- 
tion in New York State in death bed insurance, such as has dis- 
graced Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, and one or two other 
States. The benevolent societies are beginning to realize the 
fact that they have been duped by the co-operatives into be- 
coming their allies, and the more intelligent among them are 
desirous of receding from that position. Instead of pressing 
the Duguid bill upon the legislature, they are now inclined to 
accept a bill which shall exempt benevolent societies from com- 
pliance with the insurance laws, but shall, at the same time, 
prevent co-operative companies organized in other States from 
transacting business in this State. Senator Pitts last week in- 
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troduced a bill which is calculated to secure this object, the full 
text of which will be found in our Albany letter. It is doubtful 
if this or any other bill bearing on the subject can be passed at 
this session. Already the question of adjournment is being 
agitated, and the indications are that the present legislature will 
soon pass out of existence. After the excitement caused by the 
Husted and Duguid bills, and the Governor’s veto of the latter, 
the legislature will scarcely feel like stirring up another hornets 
nest on the eve of adjournment. It will be the course of wisdom 
to let matters stand as they are for another year, and meantime 
the benevolent societies can agree with the Insurance Depart- 
ment upon a bill that will be satisfactory to both, and, at the 
same time, fatal to the speculative co-operatives. A little delay 
certainly will not inure to the injury of the benevolent societies, 
for they occupy at present precisely the same position before 
the law that they always have, being entirely exempt from re- 
striction. By another winter, the matter will be better under- 
stood, and intelligent legislation can be obtained. Of one thing 
the benevolent societies can rest assured, and that is that no 
effort will be spared to prevent the perpetration of outrages in 
New York State similar to those that have been committed in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland by the speculative co-operatives. 
While there is no desire or intention on the part of the regular 
life companies to interfere with the benevolent societies, there is 
danger that they may get hurt if they continue to espouse the 
cause of the co-operatives, and permit themselves to be made 
the tools of these swindling concerns, that are as much the 
enemies of the purely benevolent societies as they are of legiti- 
mate life insurance. The great danger is that if the co-oper- 
atives are permitted to extend their nefarious business, the 
outraged public will become disgusted with all kinds of life in- 
surance—such as is offered by the benevolent societies as well 
as that guaranteed by the regular life companies—and will 
refuse to have anything to do with any sort of insurance. To 
protect their own system of benefits, and to prevent designing 
men from using it to rob the public, the benevolent societies 
should join the regular life companies in securing such legis- 
lation as will make it impossible to speculate in assessment 
insurance. 





ANOTHER effort is being made at Albany to compel the 
Lloyds Plate Glass Underwriting Agency to comply with the 
insurance laws. A bill to this effect passed the Senate last 
week without dissent. It will be remembered that last year a 
bill of similar import was defeated in the Assembly after 
it had passed the Senate. The Lloyds is a peculiar asso- 
ciation. It claims to do individual underwriting, and, con- 
sequently, to be exempt from compliance with the laws 
regulating insurance corporations. Under these laws, every 
corporation doing plate glass insurance, is required to deposit 
$100,000 with the Insurance Department, to bear its share of 
the burden of taxation, to make reports to the Insurance Super- 
intendent, and to be subject to official examination. As individ- 
ual underwiiters, the Lloyds escape these responsibilities ; they 
have no deposit as a guarantee to policyholders; they make no 
reports, pay no taxes, and are not subject to examination. 
They are not a corporation, and claim to be neither a firm, 
partnership, nor association, but simply individuals. Twelve 
persons constitute the membership of the organization, or what- 
ever they choose to call their combination, and it is claimed 





that each one in his individual capacity assumes one-twelfth of 
the liability incurred upon every risk written. This is calleg 
individual insurance. As a matter of fact, a majority of the in. 
dividuals in ** the pool” know very little about underwriting, 
and not much more about the business transacted in their names, 
They have authorized two persons, by power of attorney, to 
carry on for them the business of plate glass insurance, and the 
greatest interest most of the individuals take in the business is 
to draw their profits at the proper times. The business trang. 
acted is identical with that done by the regularly incorporated 
plate glass companies; the gentlemen holding the powers of 
attorney from their backers, hold positions corresponding to 
those of the president and secretary of the incorporated com. 
panies, only they derive their authority from the power of attor. 
ney given them, while the president and secretary are chosen by 
the stockholders of the company, and derive their authority to 
carry on the businessfrom them. Yet, because the “ Lloyds” are 
not incorporated, but claim to do business as individual under. 
writers, they escape all the legal requirements with which the 
legislature has seen fit to surround corporations of its own | 
creation. It is popularly supposed that the insurance laws and 
the Insurance Department were created to regulate the business 
of insurance, and to protect the people from unauthorized and ir- 
responsible persons who might attempt to carry on any branch of 
the insurance business. If this be so, then all corporations or 
combinations by whatever name designated, should be made 
amenable to the law, and not permitted to avail themselves of 
any subterfuge to escape its provisions or its surveillance. To 
make flesh of one and fish of another, is farcical. Ifthe “ Lloyds” 
or any other combination of individuals, assume to do an insur- 
ance business, they should be held to the same responsibility 
and accountability that incorporated companies are. The 
“ Lloyds” claim that, as individuals, they have a constitutional 
right to do any legitimate business they choose, and no one will 
dispute this; but when these individuals delegate their powers 
to others, they abrogate their constitutional rights, and create 
what is essentially an unincorporated association, with persons 
at its head whose functions are identical with those of officers 
of incorporated companies, and who do business by methods 
that are similar to those employed by the regular companies. 
This, we believe, destroys their claim to be individual under- 
writers, and should bring them within the purview of the laws 
pertaining to the business they transact. Otherwise individuals 
are liable to spring up on all. sides and conduct any kind of in: 
surance after methods of their own, owing no responsibility to 
the law, bearing no share of the burdens of taxation, and pro- 
viding no monied guarantee of their good faith. So far as the 
gentlemen are concerned who constitute the Lloyds, we believe 
them to be abundantly able to meet all their obligations, and 
that their methods of-doing business are such as to commend 
them to the community. But this is not a question of solvency 
or of methods; it is simply a question as to whether the insur 
ance laws, enacted for the protection of the people, shall apply 
generally to all organizations doing an insurance business, of 
only to such as are incorporated. We are no great believers in 
the value or efficacy of special laws to regulate any particular 
interest or industry, but so long as such laws exist, their appli- 
cation should be made general. At present they discriminate 
against incorporated companies, deriving their powers from the 
legislature that permits this discrimination. The bill referred 
to seems to us just and fair, and one that should become a law. 
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A BETTER OUTLOOK FOR FIRE INSURANCE. 


HERE is no doubt but a marked improvement in the 
business of fire underwriting has taken place during the 

past year. This is due to the general improvement in business 
of all kinds rather than to any special reforms in underwriting 
methods. In 1878 demoralization reigned suprem:; all sorts 
of illigitimate methods were resorted to by underwriters to ob- 
tain business, and no one was fool-hardy enough to quote ‘“ bot- 
tom” rates on any risk, for few companies could offer a rate so 
low that some competitor would not name a lower one. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, a slow but perceptible improvement 
took place, the volume of insurance was greater and rates some- 


what advanced. The demoralization that characterized insur- 
ance methods for several years, either had to come to an end or 
the business of underwriting be abandoned. Indeed, over thirty 
companies that were doing business in this State in 1878, unable 
to stem the tide of demoralization, either discontinued business 
entirely or withdrew from the State. This aided, to some 
extent, in bringing about a better condition of things, the bus- 
iness formerly transacted by them naturally falling to the share 
of the remaining companies. 

The following table, showing the premiums received and the 
amount of risks assumed by twelve large companies from 1876 
to 1880, inclusive, will convey a very good idea of the fluctua- 





tions in the amount at risk as well as the “‘ rise and fall” in rates, 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT FOR FIVE YEARS OF THE FIRE RISKS WRITTEN AND PREMIUMS CHARGED BY TWELVE COMPANIES HAVING 
A CAPITAL OF $1,000,000 OR OVER, 







































































1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 
NAME OF COMPANY. : 
Fire Risks Premiums Fire Risks Premiums Fire Risks Premiums Fire Risks Premiums Fire Risks Premiums 
Written. Charged. Written, Charged. Written. Charged. Written. Charged. Written. Charged. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
tna, Hartford.......-.--- | 275,940,660 | 3,348,566 268,239,050 | 3,014,916 238,345,991 | 2,519,286 221,969,300 | 2,230,353 225,467,448 | 2,233,795 
Connecticut, Hartford...... 25,791,500 296,446 34,654,428 | 370,711 33,631, 342,328 44:753,757 459.742 63,053,127 604,1 
Continental, New York..... 199,814,449 _ 218,314,760 1,497,926 220,473,237 | 1,525,487 236,823,419 | 1,554,028 252,093,814 1,765, 
German-American, N. Y...| 102,182,622 992, 121,115,117 | 1,061,780 129,925,611 | 1,076,252 135,020,839 | 1,139,334 142,225,844 I, 17.973 
Germania, New York....... 79,516,683 826,644 78,551,435 | 7-998 73,261,622 635,097 54,361,392 599,894 502,632 ,03 
Hanover, New York........ 87,566,500 891,182 86,193,862 7,520 648,366 659,857 | 706,627,113 605,445 92,718,833 787,852 
Hartford, Hartford......... 143,073,274 | 1,711,212 145,215,532 | 1,629,821 141,241,610 | 1,508,011 || 151,442,247 1,558,533 ohsts 1,707,646 
Home, New York......-..-| 368,927,425 | 3,128,357 || 359,717,945 | 2,972,922 344,383,763 | 2,629,857 || 324,052,438 | 2,845,923 || 298,087, 2,769,504 
Ins.Co. of N. America, Phila.| 121,778,491 | 1,505,630 120,958,591 1,433,927 144,274,243 | 1,379,676 || 131,890,441 | 1,376,684 153,048,953 1,582,509 
Phenix, Brooklyn.......... 133,434,875 { 1,299,195 133,585,456 1,246,833 123,937,644 | 1,157,563 153,395,865 | 1,313,897 170,281, 11 1,597, 
Phoenix, Hartford.........- 95,952,635 | 1,344,485 105,435,050 | 1,325,556 112,573,695 | 1,311,004 109,796,160 | 1,219,132 133,854,076 1,473,923 
Springfield, Springfield..... 60,429,820 709,073 71,307,287 717 73,316,160 37,056 77,434,708 |. 879,740 2,829,724 1,009,711 
Total........+-seeeeees 1,694,408,934 | 17,479,899 || 1,734,349,113 | 16,897,621 || 1,714,013,809 | 15,581,474 | 1,717,667,679 | 15,782.705 || 1,873,709,480 | 17,657,639 
RECAPITULATION. 
ye | nee 
Fire Risks Premium ate ¢ Fire Risks Premiums ate @ 
YEAR. Ww; vitten. Charged. = Wire. | YEAR, Ww. ritten. Charged. — "Vive. 
Risks. Risks. 
| 
$ Per Cent. || $ $ Per Cent. 
Meh nhb0600s0 sKaneqenseviedoose 1,694,408,934 17,479,899 1.032 WEED ienticiwcscssndisecsesancoreccs 1,873,709,480 17,657,639 -942 
icatensscbensecsesepecaseenss 1,734,349, 113 16,897,621 -974 
i destbsowseeesesqedeessesses 1,714,013,809 15,581,474 “9°99 || BOE Sa cnwessesees sicsiivesnees 8,734,149,015 83,399,333 95.5 
DitGwasieretsbeeneeedteneges 1,717,667,679 15,782,705 -919 | 























From the above it will be seen that the business of under- 
writing was at its lowest ebb in 1878. While the amount at 
risk during that year was nearly $30,000,000 more than in 1876, 
the aggregate amount of premiums received by these twelve 
companies was very nearly $2,000,000 less than in the former 
year. This falling off was due entirely to the suicidal practice 
that so widely prevailed of cutting rates, for the ratio of prem- 
iums to risks assumed was lower then than for any other one of 
the five years named in the table. The year 1879 saw a slight 
improvement in rates, while in 1880 it was still more marked, 
and the indications now are that the present year will show a 
still more decided advance. 

While the improvement in the general business of the country 
during the past year, and the withdrawal of so many companies, 
will satisfactorily account for the increased volume of insurance 
written—having, also, some influence in producing a better feel- 
ing among underwriters—we are inclined to attribute the ad- 
vance in rates to the working of that leaven among underwriters 
that resulted in the formation of the United Fire Underwriters 
in America in October last. The companies L..id not been making 





money for several years; competition was pushed way beyond 
the limits of legitimacy, and there was a general feeling that 
something must be done for the general good of the business. 
Some of the more conservative underwriters took the matter in 
hand, and, after communicating with each other, a convention 
of underwriters was called to be held in New York. The result 
of that meeting was the formation of the new organization. 
Most of the regular companies of the country have given their 
allegiance to it, notwithstanding the fact that many of them, 
after their experience with the National Board, had forsworn 
all similar orgnaizations. But the sentiment that pervaded the 
meeting referred to was not of an aggressive nature. On the 
contrary, the gathering was more in the nature of a love feast, 
where every member told how sorry he was for the sins that 
everybody else had committed. The meeting served to purify 
the atmosphere, and the members went home evidently with a 
determination to do better in future. Some of them had pre- 
viously worked themselves up to that point, but the coming to- 
gether and exchange of mutual promises to walk in the paths 
of underwriting rectitude was just the kind of moral patting on 
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the back that each required. The effect of this era of better 
feeling was felt more particularly during the last half of the 
year, and to that we attribute the improvement in rates that has 
taken place, and the increase in the amount of premiums re- 
ceived by the companies, as indicated by the figures given of 
the twelve companies we have selected as an illustration. Some 
of the smaller companies show even a greater increase in the 
amount of premiums received in proportion to the amount at 
risk, but those given in the above table fairly illustrate the im- 
provement that has been going on. 

But considerable more is required before the business of un- 
derwriting reaches the palmy condition it enjoyed a few years 
ago, when the companies not only took in premiums sufficient 
to pay losses, expenses and dividends, but carried a handsome 
sum annually to the credit of their surplus account. During 
the past few years, when everything connected with insurance 
has been at a low ebb, the companies have been living on their 
interest accounts and consuming the surplus they had previously 
stored up—hibernating, as it were, like the bears, living upon 
the fat they accumulated when food was plentiful. A better 
time than the present for getting back to the old condition of 
fair profits could hardly be presented. Business of all kinds is 
good now, and has been for a year; prospects for the future are 
also good ; business men generally are hopefully preparing for 
a brisk fall trade, and their demands for insurance are steadily 
on the increase. They are willing to pay fair rates for indem- 
nity, and it rests solely with the underwriters whether they will 
exact rates adequate to the risks assumed, or continue to pay 
out more money than they take in. Notwithstanding the im- 
provement in rates shown by the above table, the official re- 
ports of the companies doing business in the State of New York 
show that they paid out nearly a million and a quarter of dol- 
lars on business done in the State last year, more than they took 
in. Nothing saved many of them from going into liquidation but 
the appreciation that occurred in the value of the securities they 
hold. This, however, is a source of profit they cannot rely 
upon ; a turn of the market at any time is quite as apt to send 
stocks down as up, in which event, instead of having a credit 
in their interest account, there would be a loss and no means of 
meeting it, except by making a call upon the purses of stock- 
holders. The only safe method of doing business is to place 
the rates where a fair profit on current business can be reason- 
ably anticipated. The table we have given above shows that 
the tendency during the past year was in the right direction. 
We hope to see this record greatly improved upon during the 
coming year. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


AN odd complication arose in an agency office a few days ago in con- 
nection with the question of payment of premium to a broker being pay- 
ment to the company. It seems that a Maiden Lane fancy goods dealer 
trusted a broker for a valuable music box, and when he couldn’t collect 
the money ordered some insurance from him, The broker filled the 
order promptly and presented his bill, which the dealer returned with a 
receipt for the amount of the broker’s indebtedness, which nominally 
squared the account. Matters remained in this shape several weeks, 
when the companies interested became anxious fortheir money. The bro- 
ker reported that he couldn’t collect the premiums, One of them served 





cancellation notice on the assured that his policy was void for non-pay. 
ment of premium. Then these facts were developed. The assured 
insisted he had paid, the broker that he had not, and the companies 
finally collected a pro rata for nine months, and retained the insurance for 
the unexpired term. Now comes the dealer and asks the broker to pay 
for the music box, and in answer the latter waves aloft the receipt re. 
ceived in January, and claims that the debt is canceled. It is altogether 
a pretty mess as it stands, but the party who is most smirched in the 
transaction is the broker. 
* * % 


It is becoming a common practice now for companies desiring to can. 
cel policies to notify the assured by registered letter, and also the agent 
or broker who placed the risk. This is unquestionably the safest method, 
and the only one which will stand both in law and common sense. There 
is a large firm in this city who have a clause in their policies setting forth 
that ‘‘no cancellation notice shall be valid unless directed. to the assured 
at their regular place of business, and accompanied by a legal tender 
of the unearned premium.” 


*% % *% 


Ir it is true that Jay Gould has insured his life, as reported, for 
$100,000, on the single cash payment plan, he is a sensible man, and his 
example should be imitated by other millionaires. He shows, in this act, 
the prudence which ought to characterize the owner of millions. 


* *% % 


OFFERINGS of harbor and river steamers at low rates, from seventy-five 
cents upward, are multiplying on the sticct and seem to find takers. The 
experience of last year is regarded as exccptional, and no fair offset to 
the many long years of comparative exemption from steamboat fires, 
The difficulty of settling rates upon experience is that most of the losers 
after a severe loss take a back seat and let others come to the front. 
The latter go on accepting inadequate rates until their turn comes, and 
then they retire and others take their place. The game is now in progress. 
Most of the companies which paid losses on the C. H. Northam, Narra- 
ganset and Seawanhaka are out of the race now, and others who had no 
taste of the losses are taking their turn. With all their drawbacks it 
might occur to an experienced underwriter that a risk on a wooden steam- 
boat is worth as much as merchandise in a brick and stone warehouse in 
the dry goods district. 

* % % 

THE agency companies are revising their rates on frame hotels in 
country villages, which are in reality ‘‘summer hotels,” and should rate 
as such, They overcome the usually fatal objection to these risks bya 
clause requiring them to be otcupied the year round, but in essence they 
are summer hotels which depend on summer patronage for their support. 
Such a risk was lately reported to a city company at one per cent, which is 
in fact a building two hundred feet long on the Long Island Sound shore. 
It contained ninety rooms, and eighty-four of them are closed for the 
winter months, the rest being used for the lessee’s family. There are 
scores of these risks scattered through the Catskills and the Connecticut 
River Valley which ought to pay thrice their present rate. 


% * % 


THE most recent invention we have heard is a suggestion from Boston 
that a certain agency offered to a mill owner, to transfer to him part of his 
insurance carried in mutual offices. It was to the effect that the agency 
would take a liberal line on the property with a proviso that if it didn’t 
burn during the year, he should have a discount of thirty-three per cent 
on the renewal and every year thereafter. This is a bonus accompani- 
ment to a stock policy which is designed to head off the mutual, but the 
propertyowner did not yield to the temptation. But it is a scheme worth 
noting. Some day the road for the mill mutuals may be rougher than itis 
now. 

*% * *% 

A curious household furniture loss was reported a short time since. 
The assessed had $3000 insurance and claimed a loss of $2000 over and 
above insurance. A smart adjuster was put on the job, and by hard work 
he obtained some reductions. The assured assented to several conces- 
sions, and finally proposed that a disinterested party should put down the 
figures anew on separate paper. The adjuster saw no objection to this, 
and the work proceeded, There were reductions in almost every item, 
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which the adjuster allowed as final. When the list was completed and 
footed, the amount was exactly $3005. The adjuster had obtained so 
many concessions he thought he had worked the loss down to $2,600. 
When he found it was $5.00 over he expressed surprise, but the assessed 
cooly told him that he had kept the figures in his head as he proceeded, 
and knew exactly how it would come out. He made it five dollars too 
much merely to have something to throw off at the finish, The adjuster 
owned beat, and certified a total loss. His company is now thinking of 
hiring the assured to adjust its losses hereafter. 


* * * 


Ir is a fact that the president of a western company, when applied to 
for reinsurance of an English company as a good risk, replied ‘‘ No sir, 
when a big English company comes over here and bites off more than it 
can chew, they can’t get this company to help the process of digestion.” 
This is equal to the remark of a Chicago agent when he was told that a 
brother agent thought a certain New York company ‘didn’t rise above 
mediocrity.” He said that if they had only appointed the other, fellow 
their agent it would have been as yeast, and made the company “rise” 
like a boarding-house biscuit. If we could only persuade some enter- 
prising circus manager to get up a talking match between a New York and 
Chicago broker, go-as-you-please, it would be a rare entertainment. 


* * * 


THE way the brokers in New York do enjoy out of town losses is amus_ 
ing. One of them had the effrontery to say to a Wall street president 
lately that he noticed by the papers that the company in question had a 
$5000 loss upon a special located soandso. The president nodded assent. 
Then the broker began to abuse him for refusing $2500 lines on similar 
property in this city at better rates, and when he found he couldn’t make 
a point on that score, he whisked himself out of the office with a declara- 
tion that he hoped they would have more sense than to write $5000 on an 
outside risk and refuse $2500 on a better one in town. 


% * * 


SOMETIME ago a broker who had placed aninsurance on property which 
burned in this city was called upon by his customer to assist him in col- 
lecting the loss. The broker found the adjuster employed by the com- 
pany and paid him $20 to make out proof of loss, etc. The papers were 
duly sworn to and with the adjuster’s certificates appended were satisfactory 
tothecompany. They were all paid in due time, and then the immaculate 
broker presented a bill for services amounting to $100, which his customer 
promptly paid. The next week he transferred his entire insurance to a 
different broker. 

* * % 


THERE is a falling off in the demand for insurance at this season which is 
the natural result of the Spring trade being over and the Summer trade not 
beginning. The city business has thus far been excellent and the companies 
known as the purely local have made money this year. The agency offices 
have not fared so well. If the former were not handicapped by large ex- 
penses they would make a fine showing for the first half of the year, as- 
suming that May and June, which are generally profitable months, will 
hold their own, and while there are numerous examples of low rates, they 
are offset by advances which are regarded as encouraging. 


Ww * ‘ & 


A LEADVILLE merchant was in the city a few days ago, and showed his 
insurance list to a city company for criticism. It was a strange mixture, 
for with many reputable offices, appeared the London and Palatine, the 
Scottish Equitable Fire, the Central Pacific and Universal, of Philadel- 
phia, which we need not say are of the other sort. The London and Pala- 
tine and Scottish Equitable policies seem to have emanated from San 
Francisco, and have no status abroad whatever. The Leadville man has 
already marked them off as worthless. 


¢ % 


A Boston agency company is spreading itself with branch offices 
throughout the city, after the manner of our British cousins, and presuma- 
bly finds that it pays, or otherwise it would cease. This is, however, an ex- 
pensive amusement on the basis of thirty per cent commissions, and would 
frighten one of less nerve and backbone. An enormous business is the 
result, and, we hope, profits in proportion, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 


A New Plate Glass Bill Passed by the Senate—All Associations, Corporations, or 
Individuals Doing an Insurance Business to be Subject to the Insurance Laws— 
Senator Rockwelt's Bill Relative to Brokers—A Substitute for Mr. Duguid’s Co- 
operative Bill—After the Officers and Directors of Life Companies—A Bill Rela- 
tive to Fire Protection. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Senate has at last taken up the plate glass insurance bill and, after 
a sort of a spree over it, made several amendments, passed the bill and 
sent itto the Assembly. The following is the full act as it passed the 
Assembly : 

SECTION 1. Section 1 of chapter 439 of the laws of 1877, entitled ‘‘ An 
act in relation to the insurance of Plate Glass,” is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows: “Every corporation, association or company organized 
under the laws of this State, or of any foreign country, to make insurance 
against loss or damage to plate glass, and every partnership engaging in 
the business of insuring against loss or damage to plate glass, 
shall be required to deposit with the Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of this State, for the benefit of all their 
policyholders, securities amounting to at least $100,000; and no 
corporation, association or company, created by or existing under the 
laws of any other State of the United States, with authority to insure 
against loss or damage to plate glass, shall be permitted to transact busi- 
ness in this State without having previously deposited, for the benefit of 
all their policyholders, securities amounting to at least $100,coo with the 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department, treasurer, or chief financial 
officer of the State wherein such corporation, association or company is 
organized ; such deposit shall consist of the same securities, in character 
and description, as are required to be made by companies under the act 
providing for the formation of life, health and casualty insurance com- 
panies, and in relation to agencies of such companies, passed June 24, 
1853, and the amendments and additions thereto.” 

, SEc. 2. Section 2 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
Ows : 

Sec. 2. No such corporation or company, or partnership, as referred to 
in the first section of this act, shall issue or deliver any policy, certificate 
or contract of insurance upon plate glass within this State in any name, 
unless such corporation or company, or partnership, shall have first com- 
plied with the provisions of this act prescribing and regulating deposits, 
and no person or persons shall act within this State as agent, surveyor or 
otherwise in soliciting, receiving or procuring applications for such insur- 
ance, or premiums therefor, or in delivering policies of insurance, or in 
adjusting or replacing losses, or in any manner whatever in aid of transac- 
tions relating to the business of plate glass insurance, of or for any com- 
pany or corporation, or partneiship, unless such company, corporation or 
partnership shall have fully complied with the provisions of this act. 

No individual, individuals, or partnership of individuals, shall issue 
policies or contracts of any kind covering the insurance or replacement of 
plate glass under a corporate or fictitious name, or under any name, style 
or title other than the true name of such individual, or individuals, 
whether forming a partnership or otherwise, without complying with the 
insurance laws in regard to casualty insurance. It shall not be lawful for 
any person transacting plate glass insur: nce in the name of any individual 
or individuals, or any one in their behalf, to issue any policies, or con- 
tracts, or renewals thereof, for the insurance or replacement of plate glass, 
or to advertise the same in any manner, in any name, title or designation 
other than the true name of the individual or individuals responsible for 
such policies or contracts. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of this act is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Every violation of this act shall subject the corporation, com- 
pany, association, individual or individuals, or partnership committing 
such violation to a penalty of five hundred dollars for each violation ; 
which penalty shall be sued for and recovered in the name of the people 
of this State by the district attorney of the county in which the company, 
corporation, association, individual or individuals, or partnership is lo- 
cated, or in which the manager or managers, agent or agents, shall have 
committed such violation, and one-half of such penalty, when recovered, 
shall be paid into the treasury of such county, or in the city of New York, 
to the chamberlain of said city, and the other half to the informer of said 
violation. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Senator Rockwell’s bill in regard to agents of fire and marine insurance 
companies has been ordered to third reading in the Senate, after a lengthy 
debate and criticism of actions of agents. 

Mr. Moller’s bill in relation to officers and directors of life insurance 
companies recovering compensation for negotiating loans and selling 
securities has been amended and passed the Assembly in the following 
form : 

An Act in Relation to Life Insurance Companies. 
SEcTIoN 1. No director or officer of a lite insurance company shall 
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receive any money or valuable thing for negotiating, procuring, or recom- 
mending any loan from such company, or for selling or aiding in the sale 
of any stocks or securities to or by such company. 

Sec. 2. “ Any person violating the provisions of this act shall forfeit his 
position either as director or officer, or both, and shall be disqualified for- 
ever after from holding any such office in any life insurance company.” 


The bill introduced by Mr, C. H. Russell, to establish a standard form 
of fire insurance policies, although made a special order last Tuesday was 
not considered, an attempt is to be made to secure action this week in 
Assembly. 

The following bill introduced by Mr, Raines, has been reported in the 
Assembly by the Committee on General Laws: 


An Act for the Better Protection of Life and Property in Case of Fire, in the 
Cities and Villages of the State. 

SECTION 1. One year after the passage of this act, the couplings of all 
two and one-half inch fire hose, used by any of the fire departments or 
companies of any of the cities and villages cf this State, shall be of uni- 
form size and thread, which shall be as follows: three and seven-thirty- 
second inches; from shoulder to washer seat, one inch; six threads to 
the inch, V shaped, with top slightly flattened; horn band, three and 
seven-eighths inches diameter; female swivel, three and seven-eighths 
inches diameter outside. 

Sec. 2. All connections for two and one-half inch hose on engines, 
hydrants, pumps or other machinery or implements on which such hose is 
used, for fire protection in the cities and villages of this State, shall, within 
one year after the passage of this act, be so altered by means of reducers 
or otherwise, that connection may be made with couplings provided for in 
the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. In case any city or village in this State shall fail to comply with 
the provisions of this act within one year from the passage thereof, any 
person, association or corporation who shall at any time suffer damage by 
reason of such failure shall have a cause of action against said city or 
village so failing to comply, and may recover any damage so suffered by 
an action in the Supreme Court of this State. 


No effort has been made to pass the Duguid bill over the veto of the 
Governor, but Senator Pitts has introduced a bill to amend the act of 1875, 
for the incorporation of societies and clubs, which is destined to attract 
attention during the excitement about the beneficiary societies. It appears 
to be designed to secure the Duguid act inanother form. It is as follows: 


SECTION 1. Section 8, of chapter 267 of the laws of 1875, entitled an act 
for the incorporation of societies and clubs for certain purposes, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 8. The trustees, directors or managers of any society or corpora- 
tion organized under the provisions of this act, shall be jointly and sever- 
ally liable for all debts due from said society or corporation, contracted 
by their trustees, provided such debts are payable within one year from 
the time they shall have been contracted, and provided a suit for the col- 
lection of the same shall be brought within one year from after the debt 
shall become due and payable. But the trustees, directors or manager 
or managers of any and all mutual benefit societies or corporations 
organized under and by virtue of the provisions of this act, shall not be 
personally liable for any debts or demands which may become due or 
owing by reason of the decease of any member of such society or corpo- 
ration, unless the same shall be paid to said trustees, directors or mar.- 
agers, in which case they shall jointly and severally be liable for all such 
money so paid to or received by them. 

Sec. 2. Section 9 of said act is hereby amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

Sec.9. All societies or corporations formed under this act together 
with their books and vouchers shall be subject to the examination and in- 
spection of any justice of the Supreme Court residing in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the principal office of such society or corporation shall be 
located, or by any person or persons not exceeding three, who shall be 
appointed by a justice of the Supreme Court residing in the judicial dis- 
trict as aforesaid, where the principal office is located, on a notice to be 
given said society or corporation of at least eight days, on the application 
of any member of said society or corporation, or creditor thereof, or per- 
sons entitled to any benefit therefrom. Such person so appointed may 
receive such compensation for their services as shall be fixed by said 
justice so appointing them, not exceeding three dollars per day. Itshall 
be the duty of the trustees, directors or managers, or a majority of them, 
in the month of December in each year, to make and file in the county 
clerk’s office where the original certificate is filed, a certificate signed by 
them stating the names and officers of such society, association or, corpo- 
ration, with an inventory of the property, effects and liabilities thereof, 
with an affidavit of the truth of such certificate and inventory and an affi- 
davit that such association, corporation or society has not been engaged 
directly or indirectly in any other business than such as is set forth in the 
original certificate on file. 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of said act as hereby amended so as to read as 
follows : 

Src. 10. Each corporation, association or society formed under this act 
shall possess the general powers conferred by, and be subject to, the pro- 
visions and restrictions of the third title of the 18th chapter of the first 
part of the Revised Statutes, except as the same are modified by this act. 








LL 


But any association, society or corporation formed under this act which 
heretofore have or hereafter may issue _ certificate to, or have made 0 
may make any promise or agreement with their members whereby u : 
the decease, or sickness, or other physical disability of a member 7 
money or other benefit, charity, relief or aid is to be paid, provided or 
rendered to such member, or to others dependent upon him, or bene. 
ficiary designated by him, shall be exempt from the operation of the in- 
surance laws of this State, provided such money, benefit, charity, relief 
or aid are derived from voluntary donations or solely from admission fees 
dues and assessments collected or to be collected from the members 
thereof and interest and accretions thereon ; provided further that the funds 
and the business operations of such association or incorporation are 
limited to such benevolent or charitable uses. 

Sec. 4. Said act is hereby further amended by adding thereto the fol- 
lowing additional section, to read as follows : 

SEc. 13. It shall be competent for any mutual benefit or benevolent so. 
ciety, organized under the provisions of this act, upon the death or dis. 
ability of any member, to levy and assess upon any membership in the 
said society, except the membership or memberships of such deceased 
member, such sums, and to be collected in such manner, as may be pre. 
scribed by the by-laws of such society ; but, in case of non-payment, no 
member shall, by the by-laws, be subjected to any greater penalty thana 
forfeiture of his or her membership, and all rights and benefits from said 
society. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Assemblyman C, H. Russell, at the request of Deputy Superintendent 
McCall, has introduced a bill relative to industrial policies of insurance, 
It has disappeared in some mysterious manner, but the following are the 
principal points: ‘‘ A life insurance policy for an amount not exceeding 
five hundred dollars, and upon which the premiums shall be payable 
monthly or oftener, shall be known as an industrial policy for all purposes 
for which a valuation of such industrial policies may be required by law, 
upon ages from the date of birth up to, but not including, the age of 12 
years ; such valuation shall be made upon the table of mortality known 
as Farr’s English Life-table No. 3 for male and female lives, and upon 
such rate of interest as shall be in general use at the time of making such , 
valuation, and required by law for making valuations of other policies in 
this State. All industrial policies which may be in force at any time when 
a report of the same may be required of a company issuing them shall be 
returned to and valued by the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment by groups according to age and month and year of issue, except 
that where life insured is under the age of 12 years, and actual premiums 
named in policies as payable during each year under the age of 12 shall 
exceed the net premium required for the same amount of term insurance 
for each of said years taken separately according to said Farr’s table and 
said rates of interest, by a margin exceeding 200 per cent of said net 
premium. The valuation shall be made on a basis of term insurance by 
single years, and such policies shall not be included in the aforesaid 
groups until the life insured has attained the age of 12 years, when it 
shall be included in a new policy, commencing at the age of 12, Chap- 
ter 341 of the laws of 1876, chapter 321 of the laws of 1877, and chapter 
347 of the laws of 1879, shall not apply to industrial policies.” 

The Russell bill, for a standard form of fire insurance policy, was nog 
considered last week, and an effort is to be made to get at it the present 
week, RANDOLPH. 


ALBANY, May 2, 1881. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


A $700,000 Fire—Insurance Loss over $400,000—Important Trials to Cover the 
Amount of Life Insurance Policies—How a Hotel Keeper Patronized Numerous 
Life Companies, and then Died Suddenly—Suspicion of Foul Play. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. |] 


Philadelphia had a $700,000 blaze on April 28th, in the burning of the 
grain elevator at Girard Point, the wharf property and warehouses adjoin- 
ing. The fire originated in the boiler-room of the elevator, the fires of 
which had been banked for the night, but in some way or other a coal got 
among the half cord of light kindling wood usually kept in the boiler 
house, and being fanned into a flame by the stiff breeze blowing from the 
river, communicated with the brick and frame boiler house before assist- 
ance could be obtained. 

This elevator was erected in 1874 at a cost of $600,000 by the Interna- 
tional Steamship Company, known as the Red Star Line ; it was reach 
on one side by a great wharf 250 feet wide and 500 feet long with docks 
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on either side, each dock being 500 feet long and 200 feet wide. A long 
stretch of the wood work of these wharves was destroyed, which will re- 
uire to be re-built from the foundation up. 

q The building was 100 feet front on the river, by 200 feet in depth with a 
height of 124 feet ; it contained 12 elevating machines each with a capacity 
of unloading 4500 bushels per hour ; four railroad tracks ran into the 
building, and 24 cars could be unloaded at the same time. The storage 
capacity was 650,000 bushels of grain but fortunately it had only 97,000 
bushels in it at the time of the fire; the loss on this will be about $90,000 
and is fully covered by insurance. 

The loss on the elevator and other buildings amounts to about $600,000, 
on which there is an insurance of $387,000, in the following companies: 
Royal, $25,000 ; North America, $20,000; London Association, Delaware 
Mutual, Home, of New York, and Liverpool, London and Globe, 
$10,000 each ; Hartford, North British, and Mercantile, $7,500 each ; Man- 
hattan, Spring Garden, tna, German American, Springfield, American, of 
Philadelphia; Hanover, Fire Association, Lafayette, of New York; 
Hamilton, of New York; Neptune, Boyleston Mutual, of Boston ; 
Phenix, of London; Northern, Phoenix, of New York ; Lumbermans, 
American, Girard, Commercial Union, Niagara, Glens Falls, Tradesmens, 
Western, Star, Norwich Union and Metropole, $5,000 each ; Northern, 
$3,500 ; Connecticut, $3,000 ; Guardian, Rutgers, Firemans, of Newark ; 
National, of Allegheny; National, of New York; Meriden, Buffalo Ger- 
man, Watertown, Pacific, Buffalo, Providence, of Washington ; Common- 
wealth, Fairfield, Hope, of New York; Long Island, importers and 
Traders, Peoples, of New York; Mechanics and Traders, North Am- 
erica, of Boston ; Reliance, Security, Commercial Union, Lamar, Prescott, 
Reliance, Revere, Commercial, Williamsburg City, Irving, New Hamp- 
shire, Relief, of New York; Mutual, of Germantown ; Merchants, of 
Providence; New York City, Jefferson, of Philadelphia; American, of 
Baltimore; Watertown, Franklin, of Boston; Pacific, West Chester, 
Atlantic, of Providence ; Jefferson, of Ohio; Peoples, of Middletown, 
and the Boston Underwriters, $2,500 each. The losses have already been 
adjusted and arrangements completed, not only for the re-building of the 
destroyed property, but for increasing the storage capacity to 2,600,000 
bushels. 

A case of peculiar interest is now before the United States Circuit 
court: Mr. J. W. Leidy, of Mechanicsburg, Penn., took charge of the 
Washington Hotel, at York, in this State, about four years ago. During 
the month of May, 1879, when Mr. Leidy was considering the advisability 
of investing a few thousand dollars in York county real estate, an insur- 
ance agent convinced him that it would be better for him to invest in life 
insurance companies. The eloquence of the agent prevailed, and Mr. 
Leidy took out a policy on his own life for $2000, the scheme being what 
is known as the ‘‘quarterly payment plan.” Other agents heard of the 
first one’s success, and on the following day another took up his quarters 
at the Washington Hotel and made play for the landlord and his cash. 
This second agent unfolded the beauties of the ‘‘old line” plan of insur- 
ance, but before he succeeded in inducing Mr. Leidy to invest an ener- 
getic advocate or the Tontine System appeared on the scene, and he was 
followed by a seductive emissary of a company operating on the assess- 
ment plan, so that the landlord was besieged on all sides, and was only 
granted quarters when he invested in each of the companies. Other 
agenis came and went, and as the majority were successful, Mr. Leidy 
soon became known to insurance men as certain prey for every new agent 
that approached him. He was taken sick in January, 1880, and died on 
February 7, 1880, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. He at that time held 
policies as follows; Fidelity, of Philadelphia, $2000; Massachusetts 
Life, of Boston, $10,000; Northwestern, of Philadelphia, $10,000 ; Home, 

, of Lebanon, $1000; United Brethren Aid, of York, $6000; Prudential, 
of Harrisburg, $1000 ; Keystone, of Allentown, $1000; New Era, of Lan- 
caster, $3000; Hartford, of Connecticut, $3000; Urbana, of Urbana, 
Ohio, $3000 ; the People’s, of Westervelt, Ohio, $3000, and several other 
local companies for smaller amounts. The United Brethren Aid refused 
to pay their risk, but when Mrs. Leidy carried the case to court, in March, 
1880, they paid the debt in full. The Home, Prudential, Keystone, and 
several minor companies of York county also paid their risks to the 
widow, so that she has received about $13,000, and about $40,000 are still 
dueher. The managers of the Massachusetts company refused to pay 
and Mrs, Leidy instituted the suit in question. When this suit was 
brought an agent of the company called cn Mrs. Leidy and asked leave to 
disinter the body of her husband for the purpose of ascertaining what dis- 





ease caused his death. Permission was granted, and the agent, his legal 
adviser and a physician, accompanied by the widow’s attorneys, went to 
the cemetery, and, taking the body from the grave, made a careful exam- 
ination of it. The heart, liver, lungs, brain and stomach were taken out 
and carried to the physician’s room, in the York County Almshouse, 
where they were examined by doctors that night. Mr. Leidy is supposed 
to have died from the effect of a hemorrhage, but during the examination 
of his stomach in the Almshouse it leaked out that the officers of the in- 
surance companies had reason to believe that Mr. Leidy was killed by 
poison administered to those who would be financially benefited by his 
death. This news created a sensation in York, but Mrs. Leidy says: 
‘* The story was so absurd that I paid no attention to it; but I suppose it 
will be used in some way by the defense during the trial of the case.” 
After the investigation in the Almshouse the ghastly relics of Mr. Leidy’s 
mutilated body were packed in a box, which was sealed and sent to this 
city, where a prominent chemical expert connected with the Pennsylvania 
Hospital found (as Mrs. Leidy says she heard) ‘‘ enough arsenic and cor- 
rosive sublimate in his stomach to killa dozen men.” The widow’s friends 
say the agent of the insurance company broke faith when he broke the 
seal on the box and submitted the coi.tents to an analytical chemist of the 
company’s own selection. Mrs. Leidy says it was understood that she 
was to be represented by a chemist at the analysis, but it was over before 
he could attend. 

The case has created more comment in York and Cumberland Counties 
than any insurance case ever known ; it has also attracted great attention 
here. After being on trial for nearly a week the plaintiff's counsel asked 
and obtained leave to amend their bill ; counsel for the defence demanded 
time to examine the amended bill which, being granted, a juryman was 
withdrawn and the case went over for a few days. , 

Another case is that of Emanuel Best against the Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford. The plaintiff was a heavy creditor 
of the iron firm of Malin & Co., now bankrupt, and in part payment pro- 
cured a pocicy of $5000 on the life of George Malin, who died July, 1880. 
The suit is to recover the amount of the policy which the company resists 
on the ground that Malin was subject to fits of delirium tremens, and that 
in his application for the policy, to the question ‘‘ Are you addicted to the 
use of ardent spirits ?” answered ‘‘No.” For the plaintiff it was shown 
that Malin never indulged in anything stronger than ‘‘ Weiss beer,” while 
the defence showed that George frequently indulged on the sly. The trial 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff, the jury assessing the damages at 
$5175. This was a surprise as it was expected under the charge of the 
Judge the jury would disagree. A good deal of regret is experienced on 
the part of the patrons here of the Connecticut at her refusal to settle this 
claim without resorting to law. 

Later advices are to the effect that the Royal will not sustain much of a 
loss upon the fire at Girard Point, particularly upon the wharf properties, 
as her losses do not accrue until the full amount of the remaining com- 
panies is exhausted. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Ail 30, 1881. 





CLEVELAND. 

Low Standard of Intellectuality in the Ohio Legislature—The Irresponsible Co-opera- 
tives—How the ‘‘ Mutual” Fire Insurance Companies are Managed in the In- 
terests of their Officers—Rights of Policyholders an Unknown Quantity—A Much 
Initiated Adjuster—Good Work Being Done by the State Agents in Organizing 
Local Boards—The Companies Generally Approving of their Action. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

Tue present legislature, now on its last legs, has been the most puerile 
and ineffective of any during the past decade. Never perhaps in the his- 
tory of the State has there been such a mediocre collection of indifferent 
intellectuality. Here and there amid the deep gloom of mental obscurity 
may be seen the glimmering lights of concious integrity, but they are as 
‘* pale ineffectual stars” amid the cimmerean darkness, 

So low down in the scale of intellectuality is the present ‘membership 
that even the poor boon of knowing how to work injury to an insurance 
corporation seems to be denied them. They fill the definition of a nihilist. 
No law, no order, nihil. 

The Governor very sagaciously recommended the appointing of a com- 
mission to revise the contradictory mass of legal profundity popularly 
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called the ‘‘ Insurance Laws of Ohio,” but he might as well have con- 
signed his recommendation to the tombs of the Capulets, or referred it to 
the King of the Samoain Islands, so far as effective actions are concerned. 
The State is overrun with a rapacious horde of cormorant life co-operatives, 
responsible to no one, and of benefit to but few save the managers, and yet 
with the labored report of a committee of insurance legislative experts (?) 
before them, they are unable to pass a law which can control their wrong 
doings. When from the long list of Ohio co-operatives, the Wellington 
Association, and perhaps one or two others are eliminated which are 
managed by business men, and are honest in their intentions to ‘‘ deal 
justly with their fellow men,” the balance are only sinecurean offices for a 
few men who reject the Adamatic curse and refuse to “ earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow.” They improve upon its meaning, and sweat it 
out of others. 

Then there are some forty fire co-operatives issuing their little policies 
and passing around the hat to pay for the burnings. ‘“ Who struck Billy 
Patterson ?” was once a telling conundrum, but what becomes of the 
money these co-operative rake in from their deluded insurants is a far 
harder one to guess. 

As a veritable curiosity, the third annual report of the Farmers Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Thompson, Ohio, can carry the platter. They 
claim property insured, $1,656,249 ; received for premiums, $550.36; in 
hands of agents, $246.14; paid for incidental and running expenses, 
$219.66 ; amount paid officers, $220.12 ; amount paid for losses, $1110.40 ; 
here is a total receipt of $550.36, and a total expenditure of $1467.12 ; and 
yet they report ba'ance in favor of company $356.72. Shades of Dabol, 
what an arithmetic! Charity suggests that the money to pay the losses 
was had from assessments, if so, why not be honest with their patrons and 
state what the assessments were? They well know that no law in Ohio 
can reach them; that the Superintendent of Insurance is powerless to 
either protect their policyholders or examine the custodians of their funds, 
and being masters of the situation, they can snap their fingers in the faces 
of the regular insurance companies who not only support the Insurance 
Department, but are a source of actual profit to the Treasury of the State. 

Of course, one such a company is but an insignificant factor, but when 
it is known that the State is dotted over with these frauds upon legitimate 
underwriting, the evil assumes proportions that even an imbecile legisla- 
ture should not fail to notice. This Thompson company, like others of its 
class, has some curious provisions regarding ‘‘ how losses shall be paid.” 
The appraiser of the company assesses the loss, and reports the same to 
the directors, signed by himself and ‘‘ endorsed by the loser of the prop- 
erty as satisfactory.” In case of disagreement, ‘‘ the matter shall then be 
submitted to the executive committee who shall determine the loss to be 
assessed, and their decision shall be final.” As these by-laws are a part 
of the contract, the claimant would have a mighty poor show for getting 
the amount of his loss. In this section is a nice plum for the manipulators 
of the concern. This provides that in addition to the amount of the assess- 
ment necessary to pay the loss, the Secretary shall ‘‘ be allowed to add 
such sum to the actual loss as shall be necessary to defray the current ex- 
penses of the association, provided this sum shall at no time exceed fifty 
dollars.” 

It is no wonder that these concerns multiply and that men are anxious 
to get the offices for the benefit of the dear people. Look at their fran- 
chises—an allowance of fifty dollars for settling a loss on a dwelling ora 
barn—no record or report to be made of the assessments, and the decision 
of the executive committee to be final as to the amount of loss they shall 
pay. Of course these collection custodians are all honest men or they 
wouldn’t be elected to office, but the chances to be otherwise under the 
peculiar provisions of the laws are such that the temptation should be re- 
moved at once, It isn’t in human nature to withstand temptation forever, 
and our high-toned people at Columbus should cover themselves with 
glory by promptly applying the proper corrective. But then they won’t. 

The mutual fire brethren are about revamping their State association 
and are out in a call for a meeting at Columbus in a couple of weeks at 
the Park House. Now, among thestock company State agents there is a 
deal of consanguinity. They hang together, and as a result keep up 
their Staté organization. Among the mutual brethren, it is different. 
They don’t seem to affiliate. Quitea number of the really competent ones 
** flock ” with the cash men rather than with their brethren of the premium 
rate persuation. Ina loss, the mutual folks tie much closer to a good 
competent cash company adjuster, than they do to their own kith and kin, 
and many of them have far warmer words of commendation for the man- 





———— 


agers of those companies which take no premium notes than for many who 
do. But then they are going to have a convention and Tur SPECTATOR 
will try and learn something therefrom for the benefit of its many reade 

both mutual and non-mutual. ™ 

S. A. Chaffee, formerly of the Phenix, is, it is said, making a fine mp 
with his new company, the Star. Her Ohio premium receipts are already 
nearly doubled, and new agents are constantly being added to the corps, 
All this is the result of hard persistent work. 3 

At a recent fire in a central Ohio city an adjuster of a reasonably small 
company was entrusted with the settlement of the losses of a couple of 
other companies. In order to make this fact prominent he wrote after his 
name on the hotel register the initials M. V.C. I. Co’s. One of the ad. 
justers who chanced to know the name of the individual referred to, whom 
we will call Brown—because that is not his name—startled the boys with 
the query: ‘‘ When did Brown connect himself with the Muskingum 
Valley, Cincinnati & Indianapolis Railroad?’ ‘‘ Railroad,” ejaculated an, 
other, ‘‘why Brown is here on this loss.” ‘‘On this loss,” echoed the 
questioner, ‘‘ Why, on the hotel register are the letters M. V.C. I, Co, 
and if that don’t mean the Muskingum Valley, Cincinnati & Indianapolis 
Railroad, then I am no guesser.” The conundrum was finally settled by 
one of the knowing ones responding—‘‘ why those letters mean the Miama 
Valley and Cooper Insurance Companies.” In the classic language of 
the street the boys ‘‘tumbled ” to the meaning, and it is safe to say that it 
will be some time before the individual with many honors will hear the 
last of this egotistical feat. For fear of a wrong construction, the state. 
ment is made that the above don’t mean Captain Wallace, late of the 
Cooper, or the State Agent of the Miama Valley. 

Local Boards are having a boom in Ohio. The District Committeesare 
working like beavers, and nearly all the State force respond heartily in 
the work assigned them. All the prominent companies join in the work, 
and freely permit the State force to assist on the movement. There per- 
haps will be only one company which will refuse outright to be a partyto 
the work, and it is thought that even this company might be induced to 
work with us, could a committee with fawning accents, Mahommedan 
faith, and on bended knee, ask this company for advice and direction as 
to when and how they should labor, and whether it would not graciously 
permit the State board to do it reverence. This little formality seems to 
have been omitted at the last meeting. There has been considerable sick- 
ness thismonth among the State force. State Agent L. J. Bonar has been 
confined to his room for some time, and is only now just able to be about. 
Not to be entirely out of fashion, ‘‘ Euclid ” is writing the finishing of 
this letter surrounded with medicine and doctor’s stuff, and wishing, as 
he gazes out at the bright sunshine, that there was no such thing as sick- 
ness, and no such thing as losses when they can’t be attended to. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Af7i/ 18, 1881. Evcup. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A BID FOR BUSINESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The following circular has just made its appearance here among real 
estate agents and propertyowners, two classes of customers whose busi- 
ness has always been desirable and sought after by the leading companies: 

TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT COMMISSION. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 
Don't Put it in the Waste Basket Without Reading it Anyhow, 

The enclosed card of the Newark City Insurance Company calls attention (0 
some special classes of fire insurance risks. ef 

For acceptable business of the kind alluded to I will pay 25 per cent commission 
to responsible real estate dealers. 

As the offer is special and not general it must be considered confidential. 

Please call on or address, JAMEs E, Cowan, Agent, 4 

222 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Although the company making this bid for business, according to its 
sworn statement, had a net surplus on January 1, 1879, of $42,227, jo 
ary I, 1880, $26,105, January 1, 1881, $12,171, a very rapid shrinking of 
protective ability, or as Mark Twain puts it, ‘‘a fast rising from affluence 
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to poverty,” the average real estate agent or owner does not know this 
d supposes its policy as good as any other company, and the result may 

aie detrimental to sound underwriting in this city. The agents here 

are of the opinion that itis a very unwise step both for the company and 

its local agent, the latter very much respected by all his professional 

brethren here. Lynx. 
Sr, Louis, Mo., April 29, 1881. 





THE ATLANTA LOCAL BOARD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The underwriters of the South must have read with astonishment the following 
“Mere Mention” in a recent number of THE SPECTATOR: 

& The effort to establish a local board at Atlanta has failed. At the meeting 
held on March 22 in Atlanta to organize a board nothing whatever was accom- 

jished. An acrimonious debate on the practices of the Continental Insurance 
Company agents, in which F, C. Moore, of that company, seemed to be the prin- 
cipal person assailed, caused considerable ill feeling among the gentlemen as- 
sembled. Mr. Moore bore himself meekly, but bravely, parrying with great skill 
and tact the assault on the Continental.” 

It puts Mr. Moore and the Continental on the role of persecuted martyrs, where- 
as, the fact—well known to every man who was in Atlanta in attendance upon the 
meeting—referred to is that an earnest effort to establish a board, on the part of 
every agent in Atlanta, except Mr. Haskell, was frustrated by the positicn taken by 
Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore did bear himself well (except in the position taken in de- 
bate toward Mr. Pattillo), but if it be an assault on the Continental to say that that 
company obstructed the effort to form a local board, it is an assault which he did 
not nor could not parry. Mr. Haskell’s disinclination to assist in organizing a 
board was not considered important after the Southern Manager of the Niagara 
offered to take that company out of his hands in the event of his refusal to co- 
operate, andevery proper concession was «ffered Mr. Moore by the secretary and 
agent of the Southern Mutual to induce him to withdraw his opposition. I should 
nothave written so long a note, but Southern friends have written me commenting 
upon the unfair manner in which the affair is put in the above item. G. W. H. 

ATLANTA, April 28, 1281. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS, 


The Firemens, of Baltimore, and Pell, Wallack & Co. 


BoRN in 1825, the Firemens Insurance Company, of Baltimore, is as 
conspicious for its long career and good reputation as it is for a capital stock paid_ 
up of $378,000. The growth of this company has been steady and continuous, its 
assets amounting now to nearly $600,000. Conservative management and equit- 
able rates have been its characteristics, helping to make its business larger each 
year. The following shows how the company’s business has grown during the past 
three years : 











Premiums Losses 

Vaan, Received. Paid. 
$186,110 $105,301 
135,461 78,443 
115,060 26,815 











The Firemens lately decided to enter New York State, and after considering the 
candidates at its disposal, appointed Pell, Wallack & Co. agents for New York. 
This firm has an excellent reputation among the underwriters of the Empire City, 
and has recently captured a number of new applicants for insurance which have 
floated in from the other States with the wave of prosperity now visiting us. The 
Firemens will, it is trusted, achieve good results in New York under the guidance 
of Pell, Wallack & Co. 





Granger H. Smith, of Chicago. 


APROPOS of our well-known Chicago underwriter, Granger Smith, 
having just added to his already large list of companies the Manufacturers and 
; , of New York, we_feel called upon to make more than a passing notice of 
his agency, which has made steady and well-deserved progress during the past 

years. Mr. Smith, like his companies, is well-known in his personal as well 
‘business relations, for his rigid proclivities for a ‘‘cash basis” in all his tran- 
Sactions, Considering his popularity with insurer and insured, it is not to be won- 


an enemy in the fraternity, either in or out of the Board. His companies have all 
reaped handsome profits, and with the least possible annoyance in so doing, in his 
systematically conducted agency. His agency is one of the few where changes do 
not prevail. The companies represented are the Mechanics and Traders, of New 
York; the Buffalo, of Buffalo; the New York Fire, of New York, and the Manu- 
facturers and Builders, of New York. Mr. Smith's cozy office, at No. 158 La Salle 
street, has just undergone a thorough overhauling and presents a bright and busy 
appearance. The companies under Mr. Smith have cleared through his agency 
during the past years more than one hundred thousand dollars over and above 
losses and expenses. 





German Insurance Company, Freeport, Ill. 


FEw companies have met with greater success than the German, of 
Freeport. Organized in 1865, with a capital of $100,000, the German has had a 
career of steady progress from that date to now, when it has reached a position in 
the front rank of American Companies. In 1870 the company had a cash capital 
of $101,000; cash assets of $116,763 ; was in receipt of about $18,000 in premiums 
per annum, and was rapidly growing in public favor. The German had nothing 
at risk in Chicago, and so was not affected in any way by the great fire of 1871. In 
1875, the assets of the German Insurance Company had grown to $369,030; the 
cash capital had been increased to $200,000; the income had grown to $180,000, 
and there was a net surplus of $62,900 over all liabilities, including capital. Each 
year since has shown an increase in its total income, together with a growth of as- 
sets and net surplus. 

During the past four years this increase has been very marked, and shows in 
what good hands the management of the company is placed. The following table 
shows the progress of the company for the past four years : 




















Net Fire Total 

YEAR. Assets. Surplus. |Premiums.| Income. 

SO ea $746,407 | $243,690 | $356,909 $304,394 

ee 585,482 174,578 199,806 255443 

3B7B.cce coc cece cecccccrccccccese ces sees 499,376 138,337. | 169,552 191,976 

1877 ..----00---- ence eens -eee ene eee eeee- 455,877 | 109,189 | 165,308 185,349 
| 





The above figures show a careful and conservative, and yet active management, 
by which the German has come to be one of the leading companies of the West. 
M. Hettinger has been president of the company for many years, and Frederick 
Gund, the secretary, has held that office since the organization of the company, and 
the success of the company is largely owing to his business and underwriting 
ability. 





Kenton Insurance Company, of Kentucky. 


THE Kenton Insurance Company was organized in 1867, and its 
thirteen years of business-have been a period of steady progress and satisfactory 
growth. By the shrewd and careful management of Mr. V. Shinkle, president, 
and Mr. George Coker, secretary, by reason of its conservative course and manner 
of doing its business, it is always in condition to discharge its liabilities promptly, 
and it has grown to the “‘ head of the list” of all companies in its own State, and 
outstripped a fair proportion of other States, who have had equally as good or 
more favorable opportunities. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Speculating in Death, 
THE passion for speculation takes different forms at different times and 
places. It leads men in the cities to the stock broker's or the bucket-shop, or to 
buying lottery tickets or playing policy. In the country the forms of gambling are 
as numerous, and the practice even more prevalent than in town, and often the 
methods adopted are more destructive of morals than anything that city people 
would be likely to resort to. Such is the practice of betting on the lives of old men 
and invalids, that has lately become so alarmingly prevalent in the interior coun- 
ties. This is one the worst forms of gambling ever invented, and it is all the worse 
from the fact that its true nature is disguised under false terms. Even Judge 
Pearson, in bringing this nuisance to the attention of the Dauphin county grand 
jury in avery just and forcible charge, speaks of it as ‘‘life insurance.” But it 
it cannot be too often repeated that the system of gambling which goes under this 
name bears not even as near a relation to life insurance as the transactions of a 
bucket-shop bear to the actual purchase and sale of securities. It is not life insur- 





dered at that he should control so large an amount of choice business. He has not 


ance in any proper sense, because it does not insure anything. It is true that life 
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insurance properly so-called, is needlessly complicated and often fails or is dis- | injury, and one of the most celebrated statesmen was, we believe, at one time in 
honestly diverted from its purpose, but there is no difficulty in understanding what | the habit of consuming three bottles in order to fit him for the arduous duties of his 
it is and what is to be expected of it. The policyholders pay their money into | political position. The Queen’s Bench Division has just decided, in a case in 
a common fund, which is invested and held in trust for them, and out of which the | which the Imperial Union Accidental Assurance Company (Limited) were defend. 
maturing policies are to be paid. The accounts of the company show just how |. ants, that no such duty could be imposed on the judge in the present case in face 
much money there is and what claims there are against it, and unless there be delib- | of the evidence before him. The courts have always avoided giving anything like 
erate falsification the security of the investment can be determined with mathematical | a definition of fraud, fearing lest ingenious rogues should manage so to arran, 
accuracy. The policyholder therefore knows, in theory at least, that his money is | matters as to keep just inside the letter ot the law, and a similar observation would 
there, just as in a savings bank, and that if he keep his part of the contract it will | certainly seem to apply to the question of the propriety of defining intemperance, 
be repaid to him or his heirs at the time agreed upon. We leave aside now all | In the present case the gentleman whose life had been insured, had been for a cop. 
question of good or bad, liberal or illiberal management, It isas possibleat anytime | siderable time the owner of a public-house, but had since resigned that Position, 
to ascertain whether or not an insurance company is sound and trustworthy, as itis | and the words of the policy, which were all important in the present case, were 
to determine the same thing of a bank, and therefore an investment with a solvent | that it should become void should the insured become intemperate in his habits, 
company 1s rightly spoken of as insurance, because it insures the payment of a | The word “become” obviously points to a series of developments, and it was ad. 
fixed sum at a period agreed upon. mitted that if the gentlemen in question had been intemperate at the time when the 
There is absolutely nothing of this kind in the so-called co-operative plan. There | policy was effected, and only continued to be intemperate during its existence, he 
is no common fund to draw upon, there are no accounts to test the security of the | co™ld not be said to have become intemperate in such a way as to avoid the policy, 
investment, there is nothing to insure the payment of the expected sum except the | The jury on the present occasion had found for the plaint:ft in the action brought 
agreement of a lot of people who may or may not live up to it and who, if they de- | by his widow tor £1000, and the result of the argument which took place before the 
fault, cannot profitably be reached by any kind of suit. When a number of men, | Queen's Bench Division was that this verdict was to remain undisturbed.—Londoy 
bound together by some tie of friendship or of community of interest, form an as- | eview. 
sociation for mutual aid, agreeing to help one another in sickness or one another's 
family in event of death, there is an element of honor and benevolence in the agree- 
ment that gives it a character, and many of the beneficial societies have long fol- 
lowed this assessment plan with excellent results. But it must be evident that when | THE following comparative statement, which we take from the annual 
such an arrangement is started for purposes of profit all this character disappears | report of Fire Marshal Swenie, shows the number of fires, losses, insurance, ete., 
and the whole thing. becomes a mere scheme of a few sharpers to get money from | for the past seventeen years and nine months: 
the simpletons. The managers of the scheme have no interest in protecting their eter renee — 
subscribers; their only interest is to get as many subscribers as they can, in order 
to handle more money. They ‘‘insure”’ all ages and conditions of life, in flagrant No. of Pre 
disregard of all experience and of every business principle, and with a full knowl- Fires. each Fire,| 
edge that they have no means of carrying out the promises they make to their 
dupes. As Judge Pearson rightly says, these companies ‘‘ are public nuisances 
and those carrying them on, those acting as agents and those acting as inspecting 8355.66 Sezs.s00 Onane gl a 
physicians for them, ought to be indicted and convicted for a misdemeanor; they 1,216,406 941,602 | 5,006 | 178,539 792 
enter into a conspiracy in establishing such institutions and conducting them in the 24487,973 | 156434445 | 7,898 | 189.434 603 
45315,332 30417,288 8,185 | 200,328 389 
manner they do.” 560,169 463,248 1,383 | 252,000 622 
It is, of course, the innocent who suffer from this swindle. Every cross-roads Goo 871,905 061 | 500 
, hs : 2,447,845 | 2,183,498 | 330,000 493 
village in the State has one of these companies, formed for no other purpose than 972,800 745,000 | 350,000 716 
that of gambling on old men’s lives at the expense of the innocent dupes. If one | @ 680,099 | 3,763,275 430,000 975 
: ee FIRES ‘ : : 1,013,246 | 3,041,735 500,000 1,073 
of the latter should die about this time his heirs might or might not receive the ex- 2,345,084 | 6,789,300 550,000 1,065 
pected amount from the assessments upon the other subscribers, but by the time + ge yee 913284150 sed 11659 
they have paid their assessments for a year or two on all the octogenarians and a amanane mee 550,000 sa 
consumptives in the county the subscribers will get tired and drop out, and there . | 88 306,317 | 3,327,348 6 550,000 1,151 
, ‘ . ‘ ‘ | £35 572,082 5,112,631 550,000 862 
will be no insurance money forthcoming. Meanwhile, the gamblers are making | x54 1,135,816 5,409,480 550,000 
the most of their opportunity, and in some cases they have not stopped shortof | ss! | a, NS 
violent crime to hasten the consummation of their scheme. The present craze can- * The great fire not here included. t The large fire included. ¢ Nine months, in- 
not last long, but the sharpers who are responsible for it ought not to go un- cluding December 31, 1875. 
whipped, and it is encouraging to find that there is at least one Judge in the State 
who is awake to the importance of the matter. ‘‘If the legislature,” says Judge 
Pearson, ‘‘ will pass no laws to put a stop to such business, the courts of justice, Life Insurance and Benevolent Societies, 


who have the morals and interests of the community in their keeping, will endeavor THE Jewelers’ Circular, of this city, which is not only the recognized 
to look after it."—Philadelphia Times, April 30. organ of the jewelers and watchmakers of the country, but also of the Jewelers’ 
League, a benevolent organization within the trade, having a large and wealthy 
membership, in its issue for May has a lengthy editorial on the subject of the recent 
The Queen’s Assistant Manager and the United States Directors. legislation at Albany relative to co-operative societies. The article, after pointing 

: out the methods pursued by the speculative deathbed insurance concerns in Pena- 
THE recent changes made by T. Walton Thomson, assistant manager | syjvania, says: 


of Ge Sgucem, Ge mena peers of Cams cuanpany, during his last visit to this ‘‘ Companies of this class, that make a business of dealing in assessment insut- 
country, did not meet with the entire approval of the United States trustees and ance, are not to be compared with the benevolent societies organized within the 
directors. These gentlemen, viz., Samuel D. Babcock and William H. Macy, trus- | different trades and industrial callings, and maintained solely for a benevolent put- 
tees, and Martin Bates, Samuel D. Babcock, H. B. Claflin, Josiah M. Fiske, pose. Unfortunately the life insurance companies make no distinction between 
H F. Spaulding. F. H. N. Whiti al.B h di duri the purely benevolent societies and the assessment companies that are organ! 
enry F. Spaulding, F. H. N. Whiting and J. Boerman Johnston, directors, during | py sharpers and run for their own personal advantage. Such companies are ene- 
the past week resigned their positions, to take effect on May 15. Possibly the | mies of the whole people, and as antagonistic to the benevolent societies as to = 
American directors may have some cause to feel slighted and aggrieved by the | Tegular life companies. But the latter, in seeking to procure legislation to chec 


4 . , - the operations of these swindling concerns, have not observed the distinction that 
action of Mr. Thomson in making changes in the American management, but that | .,i.1¢ between them and the benevolent societies, and, consequently, the latter, in 


very radical changes were necessary had for some time been evident to the insur- | order to protect themselves from hostile legislation, have been forced to join 
ance world. That his course will meet with the approval of the home board, and | with co-operative companies. This is unfortunate, for it places the benevolent 9 
that it will conduce to the best interests of the company, there can be no doubt. cieties in a false position, making them appear as endorsing the fraudulent on 
of designing men. The fault lies with the regular insurance companies that, W 
seeking to put an end to swindling, so word their bills as to make them apply to 
benevolent societies. 
‘* The fact is, these benevolent organizations have done too much good, ont 
Intemperance as Vitiating a Policy. have become too popular with all classes, to be lightly brushed aside by the lite i 
Saat es ? surance companies. ‘The latter may have money enough to control legislation 00 
WHAT is intemperance, and is it the duty of a judge, when he is trying test polats afiecting thelr welfare, but the benevolent societies on —— = 
: : : 43 : at the s, and our legislators realize that fact. Consequently, the life c - 
a case with a jury, to give them an exact definition of the precise amount of excess cals Lie oaien bender in trampling out the eeeperative evil so long as they in- 
which is equivalent to intemperance? It is obviously a task of some diffictilty to | cjude the benevolent societies as a part of that evil. There is as much difference 
frame any definition which will not require to be applied with considerable varia- | in the methods and motives that govern the two classes of societies as there rt 
tions to the different classes of circumstances which may arise in courts. Some | tWee® good and evil. The benevolent societies are charitable and benches . the 
am gemenied Wieden torenans of sentteen cath Pi fi tutions; they are organized within certain trades or callings for the benefit 4 
persons, g y great eminence are rather conspicuous Hgures, | members of such trades or callings; they do not solicit the general public 


have been able to take a couple of bottles of wine a day with little or no apparent ! come members ; they do not derive a profit from the business; they simply 
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Fires in Chicago. 
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‘ e the moral and social condition of their fellow-craftsmen, and to care for 
and orphans of those that may die. The death of a member with them 


the ee eapeaee to each other member, an expense cheerfully incurred because 
mighe bond of sympa'hy that exists in all such societies; in the co-operative so- 


cieties, a death means increased emoluments to the officers. 

“The Jewelers’ League is a fair illustration of the methods by which these bene- 
yolent societies are conducted. Its membership includes several hundreds of the 
best men in the trade, from millionaire proprietors to salaried clerks and workmen 
jn all branches. The annual duesand surplus funds derived from interest and ad- 
vance assessments, constitute a reserve fund, with which to meet death claims if 
necessary. A strict medical examination is required before a person can be ad- 
mitted to membership, and the extreme age at which one can join is 45 years. The 
League makes assessments in advance, so it always has funds on hand with which 
to pay promptly a death claim. All the officers serve without compensation, ex- 

the Secretary, who is allowed sufficient to pay for postage, stationery and 
inting: The League is now ina flourishing condition, having a large member- 
ship, with additions daily.’’ 





A Rejected Clause. 


PoLicies issued by many fire insurance companies contain the fol- 
lowing clause: ‘‘ The omission to set forth herein anything required by the te1ms 
of the policy to be stated in writing, shall not be deemed to affect the liability of the 
company thereon.” 

Ata meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, held on April 25, the 
following resolution in relation to this clause was adopted, every member present 
on acall for the ayes and nays voting in the affirmative : 


Resolved, That this board considers the use of any such clause objectionable 
and we hereby pledge ourselves, each for himself, to decline to use it hereafter 
for any party whatever. 





A New Fire Insurance Company. 


Ir is sometime since New York has given birth to a new joint stock [ 


fire insurance company. From a prospectus before us it appears that such an or- 
ganization is being formed in New York under the name of the New York and 
Chicago Fire Insurance Company. The idea entertained by the organizers is 
that the company shall be based on a capital of $500,000, to be divided as 
follows : capital stock paid up, $250,000, guaranty fund, $125,000; special reserve 
fund, $125.000. It is intended that the special reserve fund shall be invested in 
good securities, and deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance at Albany. The 
capital stock and guaranty fund will constitute the working basis. The surplus of 
profits are to be divided equally between the guaranty and reserve funds. Henry 
Honig, a prominent fire underwriter and broker of New York, and at one time 
American manager of the Transatlantic Insurance Company, is one of the chief 
organizers of the New York and Chicago Fire. 





The Nicholas C, Miller Prize. 


Every effort has been made to secure an impartial verdict, and to pre- 
vent the names of unsuccessful competitors for the Nicholas C. Miller prize from 
becoming known after the prize has been awarded at the next meeting of the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest. As has already been announced, the topic 
chosen by Mr. Miller is ‘‘ Flour Mills,” the essayist being required, in treating the 
subject, to take the following important points into consideration: The methods of 
manufacturing flour, and the fire hazard of the several methods, in detail ; criticisms 
on the value and availability of automatic sprinklers in flour mills; a new form of 
flour mill survey, giving the essentials of systematic arrangement and brevity; a 
schedule of rates, showing a standard mill with basis rate for same, and the proper 
charge for the various systems of manufacture, and the consequent volume of ma- 
chinery, and tor variations in construction, including extra height, area, and ab- 
sence of fire alarms and fire extinguishing apparatus. Contributions for this prize, 
ithas been determined, must be sent in sealed envelope, to J. M. Dresser, presi- 
dent of the Underwriters Association of the Northwest, at LaFayette, Ind., before 
August 10. This envelope should bear on the outside, the inscription ‘‘ Nicholas 
C. Miller Prize,” and the nom de plume of the writer. Competitors in submitting 
their contribution, should send their name in a separate envelope, with their xom 
d flume written on the outside. The intention is that neither the contribution nor 
the envelope in which it is enclosed, shall indicate in any way the identity of the 
sender. President Dresser will send the matter received by him, unopened, to a 
Committee of three competent underwriters, who will select the three best contribu- 
tions, which will be published in the proceedings of the association. From these 
the committee will determine the prize essay. From the envelope containing 

the names of contributors and bearing the nom de plume of the writer on the out- 
side that envelope whose nom de plume corresponds with the successful essay will 
be opened. No other contribut_r's name will be revealed or made known even to 
the committee itself, This plan is an excellent one, and will, no doubt, meet with 
From present indications, there wiil be a lively coatest for the prize. 





MERE MENTION. 


—Thomas S. Chard returned to Chicago on April 28, from a pro- 
longed visit to New York. 

—Wnm.G. McCormick & Co., of Chicago, have been appointed agents 
of the New Orleans Insurance Association. 

—Charles Platt, Jr., has recently been given the agency at Philadel- 
phia ot the British America Assurance Company. 

—Wm. Ashworth, Western Manager of the British American at 
Chicago, will remove from No. 169 to 175 La Salle street. 

—A scheming correspondent of a French periodical suggests the in- 
surance of employees against the sudden stoppage of salaries by fire. 

—The Chicago Agency of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
was on Monday, May 2, transferred from Davis & Requa, to R. S, Critchell & Co. 

—James Ayars, of Chicago, opened his office at No. 155 La Salle 
street, on Monday May 2, hanging out the sign of the old Phoenix, ‘time tried 
and fire tested.”’ 

—lIt is said that D. A. Heald, second vice-president of the Home In- 
surance Company, of New York, will go to Europe shortly on business connected 
with his company. 

—Dr. R. V. Pierce has been awarded $253,702 by the insurance com- 
mittee of adjustment for the losses on the real estate and personal property of the 
Palace Hotel, at Buftalo. 

—The Factor’s Mutual Insurance Company, to do a marine and in- 
land business on a mutual basis, with a guaranty fund of $130,000, has been 
formed at Memphis, Tenn. j 

—Alf. Bennett, special agent of the Phenix, of Brooklyn, for 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, has removed from Hannibal to Kansas City, Mo., 
in order to be nearer the cenire of his field. 

—The New Orleans Picayune says that life insurance companies 
now furnish tombstones for person in cases where they are allowed to inscribe an 
advertisement of the company on the ston», 

—-At the last meeting of the directors of the Hoffman Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, George C. Clarke, of Chicago, was elected a di- 
rector of the company for the ensuing three years. 

—John J. Shepherd, Superintendent of the Western Department of 
the Underwriters Association, of New York, at Cleveland, has resigned his office. 
He leaves the insurance business to enter other pursuits. 

—The Guarantee Company of North Amtrica, which recently 
changed its name from the Canada Guarantee Company and entered New York 
State, is said to be doing a prosperous and increasing business in that State. 

—lIncendiary birds carried lucifer matches into their nests at one ot 
the upper corners of Black Bridge Cottage, Tripleton, Eng. These by some. 
means became ignited and, setting fire to the roof, partially destroyed the building. 

—The Shoe and Leather Insurance Company, of Boston, which in- 
creased its capital in 1880 to from $300,000 to $40c,000, has now determined, by 
vote ofits directors, to bring the capital up to $600,000, by the issue of new stock 
at par. 

—W. W. Caldwell, General Agent at Chicago, has removed his 
office from the first to the second floor at No. 292 La Salle St., where he has 
secured pleasant and attractive rooms. An increas: of business demanded the 
change. 

—lIn accordance with a resolution passed at the last meeting, the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the National Board of Fire Underwriters will be held 
on Thursday, May 1g, at the hall of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
No. 115 Broadway, New York. 

—lIsaac D. Cole, Jr., has been elected to the presidency of the Knick- 
erbocker Fire Insurance Company, in place of Peter V. King, who died recently. 
Mr. Cole differs from his predecessor, in that he is a practical underwriter of long 
experience, and the Knickerbocker will no doubt soon show the benefit of this. 

—W. P. Vrooman, of Johnstown, N. Y., has accepted the position of 
special agent of the Northwestern Mutual Lite Insurance Company, and been as- 
signed to duty in central New York. Mr. Vrooman’s fifteen years experience in 
life and fire insurance has proved him to possess all the qualities which make up a 
successful insurance agent. 

—A. C. Blodget, the eminent general agent of the Franklin Insur- 
ance Company, of Pniladelphia, has written an opinion on the ‘‘ proximate cause 
ot loss” in a case where a few days after a fire, owing to the dilapidated condition 
of the building caused by the fire, that part of an insured stock which escaped in- 
jury at the time of the fire, has been damaged by the inclemency of the weather, it 
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being admitted that the insured used all available means to protect the property 
from further damage. Mr. Blodget demonstrates in his characteristic masterly 
style that the fire 1s the predominating cause, in such a case, of the damage by the 
storm and the proximate (or nearest) cause of the loss. He thinks that the liability 
of the insurers cannot in the admitted premises be legally denied, and ought not 
to be resistect. 


—Robert S. Carter, of Petersburg, Ill., represents the following com- 
panies: Insurance Company, of North America, North British and Mercantile, 
Franklin, Phenix, German American, Pennsylvania, Springfield, Connecticnt, 
Manhattan, Firemans Fund, Newark Fire, Mechanics and Traders, and the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life and Travelers Insurance Companies. 


—The policyholders of the Charter Oak Life held their annual meet- 
ing on April 27. Two new directors, W. A. M. Wainwright and Joseph Breed, 
were chosen. The speech of the president indicated the company’s rapid return 
to prosperity. The Connecticut legislature will probably be asked to amend the 
company’s charter reducing the directors from twenty-one to fifteen. 


—On Monday, April 25, W. ,C. Longstreth, vice-president of the 
Provident Life and Trust Company, of Philadelphia, died in the sixty-first year of 
bis age. The death of Mr. Longstreth is a serious loss to the Provident Life, his 
occupancy of the vice-presidency dating back to nearly fifteen years ago. He 
was_a member of the Board of Directors of the company from its organization. 


—Allen & Charles Gibson, insurance agents of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
have been indicted for doing ‘‘ underground" insurance. The insurance laws of 
Iowa are quite stringent in their provisions and penalties to protect the people 
against fraudulent insurance companies. The Messrs. Gibson, through willful 
violation of the law, have got themselves into trouble, and it is reported that they 
have left the town. 


—William Raynor, for many years secretary of the American Ex- 
change Insurance Company, has been made president of the company. Mr, 
Raynor is well-known as one of New York's most practical intelligent underwriters, 
and his acccession to the presidency will, without doubt, inure to the benefit of the 
American Exchange. Thomas Clark, Jr., has beenelected secretary of the Ameri- 
can Exchange to succeed Mr. Raynor. 

—The Manchester Fire Insurance Company, of Manchester, Eng., 
began doing business in New Orleans in March 12, appointing Roquette & Tur- 
ner, of that city, its representa'ives. The company will pay particular attention to 
the insurance of cotton and coffee, the staple risks of New Orleans underwriters. 





Although Roquette & Turner have not had a large insurance experience, there ig 
no doubt that the new company will do well under their guidance, as both mem- 
bers of the firm have the reputation of being intelligent, industrious and responsible 
business men. It would not be surprising to hear at an early day that the Man. 
chester Fire had decided to begin a general agency business in this country, 


—-The Harrisburg Independent published a list, recently, of 143 my. 
tual assessment or ‘* co-operative" life insurance societies, which have been du} 
chartered, and are doing business in Pennsylvania. The great bulk of these asso. 
ciations are devoted to death bed or speculative insurance, and they are all devoid 
of assets, or reserve funds of any description. The hottest beds of these irrespon- 
sible concerns are to be found in Dauphin, Snyder and Lebanon counties, 


~—In his interesting paper on the Insurance Press, read before the 
English Institute of Actuaries on March 28, Cornelius Walford expressed himself 
as being greatly disgusted at the course pursued by a part of the English press in 
attacking the Equitable Life Assurance Society, of the United States. Mr, Walford 
thought the unfair assault had an international significance, and was an absolutely 
unjust treatment of a perfectly sound and solid company. 


—Glover & Armstrong’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, whose advent was noticed editorially in the last issue of THE SpEctatog 
will be organized with a cash capital of $200,000 and a fund of $100,000 as a role. 
éurance reserve. The capital will be raised by the payment of premiums in ad. 
vance, for which receipts bearing interest will be given. The cash premium advanced 
will constitute the policyholder’s entire liability, and the holders of policies or scrip 
will not become individually liable for the company’s indebtedness. 


—The Commercial Insurance Company, of New York, keeps up its 
reputation for liberality toward the insured. Some time ago a manufacturer of 
bellows at No. 4 and 6 Gold street, New York, insured his stock stored in building 
No. 4 iu the Commercial for $302. Later, increasing his stock, he found it neces- 
sary to us? building No. 6 also as a storehouse, and purchased $300 more insurance, 
not mentioning to the company in doing so that the new insurance was on stock in 
a separate building from the other. Both buildings, together with the bellows. 
maker's entire stock, was des‘royed by fire recently. The insurance company at 
first refused to pay but for the stock stored in the building designated by the in- 
sured when he purchased the insurance. Learning afterward, however, that the un- 
fortunate man’s worldly possessions had been totally destroyed, the company, 
through the recommendation of Secretary Quackenbush, paid the insurance in full, 
although not legally required to do so. 








Fourteenth Annual Statement of the Condition of the 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


OF THE 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


On the 31st day of December, 1880. 





CAPITAL, - $9,733,000.00 


Capital paid up, is 


- 876,140.33 





ASSETS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


United States Bonds (market value) $1,152,225.00 
Real Estate, unincumbered 300,152, 31 
Other Securities 6,348.33 
67,576 21 
Premiums in course of Col'ecti sn 105,043.96 


Total Assets $1,631,345.81 


LIABILITIES IN UNITED STATES. 


Losses adjusted, due and not due 

Losses unadjusted 

Losses in suspense, waiting for further proof 

All other Claims against the Company........................ None 

Amount necessary to reinsure outstanding risks... . 585,982.76 


Total Liabilities 
$9222 5 86 


Net Surplus over all Liabilities, - 


Total Premiums received in the United States $10,399,833 
Total Losses paid in the United States 6,352452 





COMPANY ADMITTED IN UNITED STATES A. D. 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


Nos. 169, 171 La Salle Street, - Chicago. 


JOS. M. ROGERS, - - General Agent. 





AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE WEST. 





